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WHAT HAPPENED TO COL. DAVIS? 


TV'S MOST REGULAR FOURSOME 


Under contract for 39 weeks on NBC’s hour- 
long “Show Of Shows,” tHe Billy Williams 
Quartet holds the record for being the most 
regular Negro entertainment act in television. 
Organized only.two years, the popular four- 
some appeared at New York’s Paramount The- 
ater last week. See “Entertainment.” 
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© NATIONAL REPORT 
New Civil Rights Fight Looms 


All was seemingly quiet on the Congressional 
front with the two houses recessed. But behind the 
scenes Minnesota’s Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey set 
the stage for a rip-roaring battle in January as he 
advised the staff of the Senate labor subcommittee to 
prepare for hearings on the controversial civil rights 
bills soon after Congress reconvenes in January. 

President Truman, too, spotlighted the coming 
battle by his pocket veto of a school construction 
bill which would compel racial segregation of school 
children on military bases in the South. The Presi- 
dent pointed out that the U.S. had assumed a role 
of world leadership in seeking to unite people, and 
could hardly legally condone racial discrimination. 
“Step by step we are discarding old discriminations,” 
he said. “We must not adopt new ones.” 
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Humphrey following up Truman’s cue announced 
that he would concentrate on pushing a national fair 
employment practices bill through the new session. 
He hopes to have help for his FEPC bill from Con- 
necticut’s Senator William Benton, who proposes to 
change Senate rules to make it easier to cut off Sen- 
ate debate and so curb filibusters. 

Projection: Southern politicos will be quick to react to 
the new civil rights proposals, especially anxious to spot- 
light the issue in a presidential election year. Virginia’s 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd set the keynote for the attacks in a 
Selma, Alabama, address, in which he blasted the Truman 
administration in general and Senator Humphrey in par- 
ticular. He charged that Humphrey was the President’s 
mouthpiece in “this infamy, hypocrisy and reprisal.” 
Other Diziecrats will take 
up the chorus in coming 
weeks, threaten to bolt the 
Democrats and join the 
Republicans o7 organize 
their own Southern party. 
Truman, on the other hand, 
will welcome the fight in 
1952 as a perfect vote-get- 
ter among Negroes and 
white liberals. Truman and Howard U.’s 

Johnson 
US. Jury Hears Cicero Evidence 

Cicero’s rioters began worrying for the first time 
this week. They were being called before a special 
Federal grand jury which has subpoenaed 37 wit- 
nesses in an effort to get at the bottom of the racial 
incident. Although cases against many of them were 
previously dismissed by a Cook County grand jury 
“for lack of evidence,” the Federal hearings are ex- 
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pected to unearth enough new facts to bring about 
indictments of several high-ranking Cicero officials. 

Among the first to testify were riot victims Harvey 
Clark Jr., and his wife, Johnetta, who were pre- 
vented by Cicero police from moving into an apart- 
ment in the “all-white” suburb of Chicago. 

Meanwhile, in Cicero an effort apparently was 
being made to remove the slur from the town’s name. 
Cicero civic leaders were busy collecting funds to 
campaign against the notoriously black reputation 
the community has held since the gangster days of 
Al Capone. Police held two youths to the grand jury 
under $500 bond for overturning a sheriff’s car dur- 
ing the riot. 

Projection: Unlike Cook County’s grand jury hearings 
the Federal investigation has admitted as evidence a 
transcription of court proceedings made prior to the riot 
in which U.S. District Judge John P. Barnes had ordered 
Cicero officials to allow Clark and his family to move in 
unmolested. This may help to bring about speedy indict- 
ments as this is the first time that such evidence has been 
weighed by a panel of jurors. 





Harvey Clarks Get Apartment 


JET learned this week that the Har- 
vey Clarks are now occupying a four- 
room apartment in the Rosenwald 
Apartments on Chicago’s South Side. 
NAACP officials say they are furnish- 
ing it “piece by piece” with part of the 
$4,800 collected on their behalf follow- 
ing the Cicero incident. 


























Stork Club Owner Tells Stand 

Under pressure from the NAACP which seeks to 
have New York Mayor Vincent Impellitteri revoke 
the Stork Club’s license, proprietor Sherman Bil- 
lingsley last week publicly announced what he 
claims to be the club’s policy. He said: “Our policy 
is to cater to a clientele made up of the peoples of 
the world, giving preference always where possible, 
naturally, to those who have been our patrons 
through the years.”’ He declined, however, to touch 
on the direct Jim Crow issue involving star Jose- 
phine Baker who charges she was treated rudely 
when she visited the club. 

Meanwhile, the NAACP made public a letter al- 
legedly written by him on Oct. 24 in which he states: 
“Because of the exclusive nature of our clientele, we 
find it necessary to exclude certain types of persons 
whom we know would be regarded as obnoxious by 
the majority of our patrons.” Billingsley, however, 





Billingsley Bias. Not New 

Stork Club owner Sherman Billingsley’s incident 
with Josephine Baker was not the first time his 
color prejudice became known to Negroes. Once 
when Billingsley’s home television set went out of 
order, the club owner called a service company but 
he got indignant when company sent out a Negro 
repair man. He refused to let him in house. Bil- 
lingsley called company to ask for a white repair- 
man, saying there was a young girl in the house 
and he did not want a colored man around. What 
Billingsley did not know was that the service man- 
ager to whom he talked was also a Negro. 
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claims the letter is a “complete forgery and fabrica- 
tion,” and says he had nothing to do with it. 

In other developments: 1) Billingsley, confident 
that he would not lose his license, signed a new 10- 
year lease on the building which houses the club, 
and 2) Middleweight Champion Sugar Ray Robinson 
said he would ask at the next Runyon Fund Board 
meeting that the proprietor “either explain his posi- 
tion” or be put off the cancer committee. 


Gambling Tax Does What Kefauver Couldn’t 

The federal government’s tax on illegal gambling 
seems to have done what the Kefauver Committec 
couldn’t do—put a king-size crimp in gambling op- 
erations all over the country. The tax ($50 license 
stamp and 10 per cent of the gross) has at least 
temporarily wiped out policy and numbers and has 
knocked out most of the handbooks. 

Many gamblers showed up at the Internal Revenue 
offices to inquire but few paid on the Nov. 1st dead- 
line when they found they had to list not only a 
permanent address for their place of business but 
also the names of all their partners. 

In Washington, D.C., Negro gambler Hayes L. 
Combs decided to find out just how legal the new 
law is—he filed suit in federal district court as a test. 

In Chicago, fountainhead of the multimillion dol- 
lar policy racket, most wheels were shut down tight. 
“You can’t buy a dime’s worth of policy,” one habit- 
ual player moaned. ‘Uncle Sam done put ’em out of 
business.” 

In Cleveland Negro numbers chief Joe Allen and 
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policy king Buster Matthews both announced they 
were reviring. Said Allen, “I don’t mind the 10 per 
cent gross tax. I can stand that. But that stamp 
(license) lays you open for prosecution. . . . I re- 
fuse to sign my way into the penitentiary by buying 
that tax stamp.” Policy man Matthews who is sup- 
posed to handle about $1 million dollars annually 
with his four wheels said, “I’m through. I’ve got 700 
employes and I can’t afford to pay $50 apiece for 
their stamps. That’s $35,000. I ain’t seen that kind 
of money in years.” 

Projection: Locations of many policy wheels and bookie 
joints are known to police but big payoffs by gamblers in 
all cities keeps them immune from raids. With names 
and permanent addresses now on public federal lists, even 
paid-off cops can no longer disclaim knowledge of loca- 
tion of wheels and handbooks. Public opinion sparked by 
crusading newspapers can force city law enforcers to raid. 
Failure to buy license stamps and to pay monthly taxes 
pa bring gamblers under jurisdiction of eagle-eyed 

men. 


Negro Police Successful in South 


Police chiefs of 82 southern cities unanimously 
agree that 450 Negro officers are doing good jobs. 
They have reduced crime “by as much as 50 per 
cent in some instances.” These conclusions featured 
the 58th annual convention of the International 
Association of Police Chiefs, meeting in Miami. 

“In the seven years since the first of our Negro 
officers was sworn in,” said Miami’s Chief Walter 
Headley, “crimes of violence in our Negro communi- 
ties have been reduced by about 50 per cent.” Miami 
pioneered the ‘“Negro-officers-for-Negroes” move- 
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ment, now maintains the South’s largest Negro 
force: 41; Louisville is second with 36. Miami has 
a Negro judge with exclusive jurisdiction over 
Negroes who commit misdemeanors. 

One or more cities in every Southern state have 
hired Negro policemen, both in metropolitan centers 
and towns like Talladega, Ala., Ahoskie, N.C., and 
Clover, S.C. There are 381 uniformed Negro offi- 
cers, 44 plainclothesmen, and 18 policemen in the 
12 states. 


Taft Bids For Negro Votes 


Senator Robert A. Taft, making his first national bid 
for the Negro vote, told a delegation of Knoxville, Tenn. 
Negroes that although he opposed the NAACP type of 
FEPC he favored a “limited civil rights program and 
co-operative FEPC” legislation. He also went on record 
as favoring a “constitutional” anti-lynching law and an 


This Week In Negro History. 








Nov. 9, 1731—Benjamin Ban- 
neker, mathematician, astrono- 
mer and maker of the first clock 
in America, was born in Mary- 
land to a free mulatto mother 
and Negro father. 

Nov. 14, 1915—Booker T. Wash- 
ington, author and _ educator, 
died at Tuskegee Institute, the 
industrial school founded by him 
33 years before. 

Nov. 15, 1897—John Mercer 
Langston, congressman and dip- 
lomat, died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Booker T. Washington 




















anti-poll tax measure. In Chicago Edgar G. Brown, di- 
rector of the National Negro Council, presented Taft 
with an award for being the “Civil Rights Champion of 
Congress.” 


Two Harlemites Win Sweepstakes 


Two Harlem women won prizes totaling $168,000 on the | 


Irish sweepstakes. They are: Mrs. Maddie Skinner, 37, a 
registered nurse, who won a first prize of $140,000, and 
Mrs. Marjorie Henderson, also 37, who won a third prize 
of $28,000. 


14 Klansmen Jailed for Masks 

For wearing masks and full KKK regalia in defiance 
of South Carolina law, 14 accused Klansmen were jailed 
at Conway, S.C. Avowed anti-Klansman Sheriff C. E. 
Sasser sent six deputies to Cane Baptist Church on a tip 















that a demonstration would occur. Arrests were first © 


under the state anti-mask law. Meanwhile, Cane Baptist 


Deacon A. L. Tyler swore out warrants against the six | 


UST: 


deputies, charged the arrests of his Klan buddies were | 
unlawful as the church invited the organization to “wor- | 


ship with us any time.” 


Steel Tomb For Metal Worker 


An 800-pound mass of cold steel scrap will be the coffin 
and tomb of Amzie Cannon, a Cleveland Negro steel 


worker who was encased and crushed to death in the | 


huge chunk of metal. Cannon was working in a metal 


box where steel is compressed. The operator of the bal- | 
ing machine, which compresses the metal under 5,000 | 
pounds of pressure, did not see Cannon in the box. Slowly © 
he turned on the full pressure of the giant machine and * 


the steel scraps creaked and groaned into the form of a 
square. The noise made by the crunching steel was so 
great it drowned out Cannon’s shrieks. Later it was dis- 
covered that Cannon’s shoes and bits of his body were 
protruding from the mass of metal. When welders were 
unable to cut away the metal, the coroner decided to bury 
the entire bale of steel. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO 
COL. DAVIS? 


For nearly two years now speculation has been run- 
ning rife over what happened to Col. B. O. Davis Jr., the 
Air Corp’s highest-ranking Negro officer. Once front- 
paged and much-publicized as the heroic commanding 
officer of World War II’s 332nd Fighter Group, the 39- 
year-old ranking airman suddenly dropped into virtual 
obscurity after all-Negro units were abolished in the Air 
Corps. From Washington to Korea, rumors have held 
that he: 1) was strategically sidelined from active com- 
mand in light of the Air Force’s total integration policy; 
2) that he was given a Pentagon desk job in line with 
plans for his early retirement. 

Actually, neither report is true. For as quiet as it has 
been kept, the now-regular Air Force colonel is holding 











HEADS FIGHTER PLANE SETUP 


down what is perhaps the most important job of his il- 
lustrious career. He is assigned to the Air Force staff in 


Washington as chief of the fighter branch and has com- | 
plete control over the es and operations of U‘S. | 


fighter planes all over 
the world. Under his 
command and assisting 
him is a staff of 15 plan- 
ning officers which in- 
clude one colonel, 10 
lieutenant colonels, 
three majors and one 
captain—most of them 
white. 

While Colonel Davis 
has declined comment 
on his new assignment, 
official sources are quick 


tions and is probably be- 
ing groomed for rank as 
a general at some fu- 
ture date. One Pentagon 
Col. "Dawe 1 won Distinguished Fly- officer said “it was defi- 
ing Cross, was presented award nitely a step higher” for 

y his father, General Davis. Col. Davis as there were 
about 50 other ranking officers who could have been 
chosen for the assignment. 

As an explanation to the colonel’s sudden removal 





to let it be known that 
he is in better position | 
now for future promo- | 
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from active command after completing a year at the Air ' 


War College in Alabama, the Air Force explains: “It is 
a general policy to assign ranking officers to three years 
at headquarters when a tour of command duty is up. It 
is part of our rotation plan. Col. Davis has been here 
since summer of 1950 and has about another year and a) 
half to spend.” 
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How rumors began 
spreading over Colo- 
nel Davis’ quiet re- 
assignment is some- 
thing for which there 
appears to be no 
| ready explanation. 
| The Air Force says it 
was unaware that 
there was hush-hush 
talk over the air- 
man’s Pentagon as- 
signment. Yet no 
news at all has been 
published _ about 
Davis since he took 
over the Washington 
job. It appears then 
that this helped snow- jy jraly Col. Davis sits with other 
ball the most fre- fliers in shack before take-off. 
quently heard rumor 
that the Negro of- 
ficer was taken off 
active command sta- 
tus following inte- 
gration to prevent 
his being placed in 
charge of ranking 
white personnel. 
Despite his desk 
job, Davis is required 
to have 100 hours a 
year in the air in or- 
der to keep his profi- 
ciency status. He is 
currently flying B-25 
twin-engined bomb- 
ers, C-47 and C-45  pavis supervises loading on ammuni- 
cargo transports. tion in Mustang fighter plane. 
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CE] FOREIGN NEWS 


Captain Slays Negro Seaman 

Charging that ship’s captain F. B. Weaver killed a 
Negro seaman, William Harvey, on the high seas between 
the U.S. and Japan, 32 white and Negro seamen refused 
to leave Kobe when their ship, the Flying Trader, left 
that port for the return trip to the States. The U.S. Con- 
sul at Kobe is investigating the murder charge. 


Senegals Patrol Casablanca 

France’s famed, tough Senegalese troops were called out 
for the first time since World War II when the Negro 
troops took over Casablanca after quelling anti-French 
riots in which six civilians were killed and 60 injured. 
Senegalese troops suffered no losses. Rioters were led by 
Cairo-based Arab extremists, the French said. 


Two Africans Killed In Riot 


Two Durban, South Africa, natives who protested a raid 
police made on an illegal still in the Negro ghetto were 
killed and 30 injured in a battle with police. 


Tubman to Wear Spanish Suit 

President William Vacanarat Shadrach Tubman, who 
shifted Liberian laws around so that he could be re- 
elected to the presidency, will attend his second inaugu- 
ration services in a suit made for him in Spain, where 
many diplomats have clothes made. His second wife, An- 
toinette, will have her dress made in Italy. 


Ship’s Mate Held In Killing 

Police at Civitavecchia, Italy, jailed a white ship’s mate 
when the S.S. Whitman docked there and charged him 
with manslaughter in the killing of a Negro seaman cook. 
Under arrest is David Dupre, 24, who is accused of shoot- 
ing Lawrence R. Duncan, 29, through the head after an 
argument in which he ordered the Negro cook not to go 
ashore. Both men are from Louisiana. 
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Acme 
Shoes for the Africans: Jungle trails in Africa soon will 
echo shoe steps, if the selling plan of London’s Colin 
Richards becomes successful. He plans to take a mobile 
shoe salon, equipped with loudspeaker for native-dialect 
commercials, into the jungles. Gloria Rhodes, Nigerian 
law student in London, and Sheila Clark of Trinidad 
oblige as guinea pigs for Richards’ selling technique. 








Now that it is history, 
many persons laugh at the 
“Curse of the Ubangis,” 
jeering the story that a 
chanted moonlight invoca- 
tion by eight plate-lipped, 
homesick native Belgian 
Congo women could bring 
death and destruction on 
the opulent Ringling 
Brothers Circus. 

But circus folk still shud- 
der at the malevolent speil 
cast on “The Greatest 
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Show on Earth.” They still swear the curse brought 
death or injury to high-priced performers—foreign aeri- 
alists, dare-devils, clowns, beauteous acrobats. They re- 
call rampaging elephants, lions and tigers suddenly 
dying or clawing their trainers. They remember how the 
gentle Gargantua, mighty gorilla, went wild. John 


me 








Ringling’s loss of his circus, his subsequent death, plus 
the most costly fire in circus history that killed over 200 
persons before the Congo gods were finally appeased, are 

; some of the results they credit to the weird curse of the 
Ubangis. 

The story of the Ubangi curse goes back to 1930 when 
circus boss John Ringling brought eight Ubangi women 
to the U.S. as he sought to appease the hunger of circus 
patrons for odd freaks in his sideshow. Terry Turner, 
American amusement exploitation agent, saw the Uban- 
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HEX PRONOUNCED 


gis in the Congo in the late 1920s, arranged with the 
Belgian Congo government to “sell” them to the circus. 
Ubangi tribal beauty standards for women is measured 
by the size of their lower lips and those brought to Ring- 
ling were prizes, their lips extending as much as eight 
inches from their faces. To circus officials and the pub- 
lic they were inhuman, were treated as such, fed, herded 
together like jungle beasts. 

Because they topped everything in boxoffice appeal, 
jealous sideshow freaks made life miserable for them 
with insults, jibes, vilification. Circus customers derided 
them. A Broadway columnist returned to his darkened 
hotel room drunk, found a 
frightened Ubangi woman 
in his bed, placed there by 
night club pranksters. 
Other Ubangis were spir- 
ited cut of the circus for 
lewd, crude jests. Horrible 
caricatures of them ap- 
peared in newspaper, mag- 
azine cartoons. Unable to 
endure such things, the 
women finally demanded 
through their interpreter 
that Ringling send them 
home. The circus mogul 
merely laughed at them. 

Friday, Feb. 13, 1930, the 
women left their tent on a 
Brooklyn circus lot and in 
a half circle, faced the 
huge white, billowing main 
tent and pronounced their 
curse. They chanted: “Boli, 
boli, anov kli... Bi an- 
taga, ta ha, cha-hene... 





Gargantua ran amuck after 
curse 
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John Ringling lost circus, seven elephants died and others got 
medicine after Ubangi curse caused wave of disasters. 


Anta, gieha, pukalana ... Okinchincha, Alchaa-a!” 
The curse was cast. 

A year later in Copenhagen, Denmark, where the circus 
was playing, beautiful Ringling protege Lillian Leitzel 
crashed to death when a trapeze swivel snapped. 

Not long after, demands of superstitious circus folk 
forced Ringling to get rid of the Ubangis. 

But the “hex” was not to be denied. From then on un- 
til 1944, a seemingly endless series of catastrophes 
plagued the circus. Famous animals were poisoned, per- 
formers were killed. In 1933 Ringling defaulted a $1,500,- 
000 debt, lost the circus to a Coney Island rival. 

Final act of the Ubangi curse: The terrible fire at Hart- 
ford, Conn., where 200 died. A week later: a side show 
man remembered words of the 1930 Ubangi chant at 
Brooklyn, found the long-missing Ubangi interpreter at 
a Carmen Jones performance on Broadway. His transla- 
tion of the curse: “We call in exile our gods and devils! 
May the Big Bird’s belly burst asunder! May red fire 
burn its wings and rip its heart out!” 

To the simple Ubangi women: the main white circus 
tent they so hated was a mighty bird holding them cap- 
tive under its wing. It was the Big Tent that they cursed. 
Their gods made no distinction, circus folk contend. 
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Lena Horne, disavowing any Commu- 
nist connections in a statement to Ted 
Kirkpatrick of Counterattack: “Com- 
munism offers nothing to the Negro 
and the United States offers every- 
thing.” 


Joe Louis after his defeat by Rocky 
Marciano: “That Marciano gotta start 
picking on guys his own age.” 


Rev. Dan Genung of Los Angeles com- 
menting on the lack of interracial 
churches: “If the Protestant churches 
lock their doors and move to the sub- 
urbs when non-white races take over 
white residential areas, the field will 
be left to religious extremists.” 


Ray Robinson grabbed by a man in 
the street and asked for his stand on 
the Jo Baker affair: “Daddy-O, un- 
gather my drygoods or I’ll have to let 
you have it.” 


Worps or tHe WeeK 





Lena Horne 


Walter White, NAACP secretary in testimony before a 
Senate committee on a proposal to bar filibusters: “The 
Russians (at the Japanese peace conference) used every 
one of the techniques of delay perfected on the floor of 


the United States Senate.” 


Roy Campanella, commenting on Brooklyn Dodger failure 
in pennant race: “A baseball doesn’t have any sense.” 


Poppy Cannon White, wife of NAACP Secretary Walter 
White, recalling amazement over their mixed marriage 
expressed by people they met during a world tour: “The 
Communists have told these people that such things 
(interracial marriages) are impossible in America.” 
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El EDUCATION 


Negro Teachers Earning More Than Whites 

The average annual salaries of Negro teachers in Vir- 
ginia are $61 higher than those of whites, it was dis- 
closed at a conference of the Virginia Teachers Associa- 
tion. Reason given was that more colored elementary 
school teachers have masters degrees. Dowell J. Howard, 
state superintendent, complained that too much money 
is being spent to equalize Negro schools. He said the ratio 
of state and local funds for Negro and white schools is 
approximately one to two, but the population ratio is one 
to three. 


King For A Day 

Pearl Gregory of East St. Louis was named “king for 
a day” during Dad’s Day activities at the University of 
Illinois. His son, Vincent, is an Illinois pre-law student. 


Wesley Heads History Group 

Dr. Charles R. Wesley, president 
of Central State College at Wil- 
berforce, Ohio, was elected to 
succeed Mrs. Mary McLeod Beth- 
"ne as president of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History at the group’s an- 
nual meeting in Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


College Attendance Soaring 

A tremendous increase in the 
number of Negroes attending 
southern colleges in the last 20 
years was reported by a U. S. Of- 
fice of Education survey. Twenty years ago, only one Ne- 
gro in every 364 attended college. This year, one out of 
each 221 in the South are college students. 





Dr. Charles Wesley 
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Opens Swank Reform School 
South Carolina has opened its first industrial school for 
delinquent Negro girls, a $325,006 building in Columbia, 
S. C., which will accommodate 100 students. Each bed- 
room has a bath and sitting room, and there will be a 
house mother for every 25 girls. Students will live in cot- 
tages. Before the school was built, Negro girls who be- 
came delinquent went to jail, or were put on probation. 
Present school census: eight students, five teachers. 


Illinois Elects Negro Queen 

For the first time in the history of a Big Nine university, 
a Negro co-ed will reign over homecoming festivities at 
one of the schools. She is Miss Clarice C. Davis, 20, a 
Chicago practice-teacher, who was chosen from 16 final- 
ists to be Homecoming Queen at the University of Illinois. 
More than 5,000 students and faculty members voted in 
the school’s biggest homecoming election. 


49 Colleges Okay Anti-Bias Program 


Illinois educators meeting at a two-day conference in 
Chicago’s Roosevelt College unanimously approved a pro- 
gram to_erase racial and religious discrimination from 
their campuses. The voluntary agreement, which must 
be approved by each of the 49 universities represented, 
calls for the removal of discriminatory barriers from ad- 
missions, classrooms, housing, recreation, food and health 
services, scholarship grants, campus employment, gradu- 
ate placement, and charter of new college social organi- 
zations. Existing social and fraternal groups will be 
urged to end bias in admission policies. 


African Attends Moorhead College 

An African, 24-year-old Sebastian Isola Kola-Bankole, 
became the first Negro student to enroll at Moorhead 
State Teachers College in Minnesota. He intends to earn 
his liberal arts and engineering degrees before returning 
to Lagos, Nigeria, to “build roads, wharves, and railroads.” 
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Busines day, teacher by night, is N. Y. shop owner 


| Chain-Reaction Education 


Three New York women, determined to make a success 
of their tiny retail dress shop venture, are learning all 
they need to know about management by a chain-reac- 
tion process of education. 

For a few hours each day, Mrs. Antoinette Wiggins 
(above) attends retail store management class at the City 
College Midtown Business Center, then returns to her 
shop to assist her partners—Mrs. Roxanna Grier, a sister, 
and Mrs. Maltine Maple, a family friend. When the store 
closes at 9 p.m., the partners stack away the dresses they 
have been altering, replace unsold merchandise in the 
racks, and take out their textbooks. Mrs. Wiggins, a stu- 
dent during the day, becomes a teacher at night, care- 
fully reviewing for her co-workers the facts she has been 
taught by successful businessmen at the school. 

CCNY’s intensive business program uses a teaching 
technique known as “learn by doing,” an approach which 
trains students to handle actual day-by-day business 
problems. Limited resources forced Mrs. Wiggins and her 
associates to decide upon this plan by which three are 
educated for the price of one. And CCNY officials thor- 
oughly approve. 
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Dr. Ralph J. Bunche left 
his wife, Ruth, at home 
when he sailed for Paris for 
UN sessions there. Her ill- 
ness prohibited her making 
the trip. 


Muriel Smith (Carmen 
Jones), now living in Eng- 
land, is playing the part of 
Bloody Mary in South Pa- 
cific’s triumphant London 
run. 


Monte Irvin, New York 
Giants outfielder, is sched- 
uled to go to work as a 
salesman for Rheingold 
Beer. 


Herb Jeffries and his wife 
will celebrate Christmas by 
getting acquainted with a 
new member of the family 
—they expect a child in 
December. 


Perez Prado, high priest 
of the mambo, was severely 
injured in a band bus acci- 
dent at Kaufman, Tex., in 
which his vocalist, Delia 
Romero, was killed. Prado 
may recover in time to play 
his first U. S. theater date, 
Nov. 15, at Los Angeles’ 
Paramount Theater. 
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Zutty Singleton sailed on 
the Ile De France for Paris 
where the famed drummer 
will appear with the Hot 
Club of France for eight 
weeks. 


Jersey Joe Walcott, heavy- 
weight champion, made his 
vaudeville debut at De- 
troit’s Downtown Theatre, 
doing a 3-a-day backed by 
Louis Armstrong’s orches- 
tra. 


Ada (Bricktop) Smith, 
widely known in Europe 
for her night clubs in Paris, 
will not return to the US. 
to head a revue as report- 
ed. Instead, she will go to 
Rome to open another club 
next year. 


Erroll Garner, jazz pianist, 
is teaming with former 
boxer Gus Levine Coen to 
manage middleweight Ri- 
cardo King. 


Randy Turpin, England’s 
erstwhile middleweight 
champion, is quitting the 
ring, will return to his 
bricklaying business, he 
has told New York pals. 











‘ 








THE WEEK'S 
BEST PHOTOS a 


The Masked Marvel: Drake Star Johnny Bright put on 
a specially-made mask and helmet, then led his team to 
a 35 to 20 victory over the Great Lakes team. Neither his 
broken jaw—suffered when an Oklahoma A. & M. player 
slugged him—nor a 50-mile-an-hour wind could stop 
him. Bright played 50 minutes of the game, passed for 
two touchdowns, and scored one. But Bright injured his 
jaw again, will not be able to play again this season. 
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New Jail Chaplain: Being 
congratulated on appoint- 
ment last week as chaplain 
at Chicago’s Cook County 
Jail is Dr. Louis Rawls, pas- 
tor of Tabernacle Baptist 
Church. He is the only Ne- 
gro chaplain appointee. 


Tangled ‘Chute’: On ma- 
neuvers in Germany PFC. 
Azell Campkin, Sparr, Fla., 
retrieves a supply-loaded 
parachute from a treetop. 
The field exercise was the 
largest held by U.S. Forces 
in Germany since the war. 





Keystone 


A Curtsy for the Princess: Charlie Brown, for 63 years a 
messenger at Washington’s British Embassy, was so flus- 
tered when he met England’s Princess Elizabeth and 
Duke of Edinburgh at the Embassy’s official reception 
that he curtsied the visiting royalty. The curtsy is a 
greeting normally used by women. 
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Acme 


Emperor Honors Vets: Wounded Ethiopian soldiers re- 
turned from Korea have medals pinned on them by Em- 
peror Haile Selassie. He visited Addis Ababa’s hospital 
to honor 30 wounded Korean veterans. 
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Win World Music Competition. First prize in the Inter- 
national Competition for Musical Performers sponsored 
by the Conservatory of Geneva in Switzerland was shared 
by singers Jennifer Vyvyan of London, England, and 
Mattiwilda Dobbs of Atlanta, Georgia. Miss Dobbs (right) 
and second prize winner Leonora Lafayette of Baton 
Rouge, La., were the first Negro girls to enter meet. 


- 


Test GI Clothing: Sliding down a cobblestone ramp 
on Fort Lee, Virginia’s combat course, Frank Green, 
Chester Chambers and Howard Pollard deliberately give 
rough treatment to their army clothes to help the quarter- 
master find out how long they will last. 
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CE] ENTERTAINMENT 


Names Bert Williams Top Comic [ 

Georgie Price, American Guild of 
Variety Artists president, named as 
all-time great Negroes in show busi- 
ness—Comedian: Bert Williams; Com- 
edy team: Moss and Frye doing How 
High Is Up?; Dancing: Nicholas Broth- 
ers, “not Bill Robinson whose great- 
ness was his sensational personality | 
and lovableness.” | 4 
Star Seeks Negro Hospital Funds 7 

Seats to the premiere of Danny Thomas’ new picture 
I’ll See You In My Dreams will be auctioned off for $100 
apiece in Chicago, and receipts will go into the comedian’s 
fund to build a 1,000 bed hospital in the South for desti- 
tute Negroes. Famed Negro architect Paul Williams has 
offered to draw up the plans free of charge. And Warner 
Brothers told Danny that if he goes to other key cities for 
premieres, those receipts, too, will be donated. 


South Angry at Ellington, King Cole 

Until the giant arena package starring Nat (King) 
Cole, Sarah Vaughan and the Duke Ellington band 
headed South, all was rosy. The troupe, which includes 
white performers, earned $351,550 in 24 shows in five 
weeks and expected rich pickings in Dixie. But in At- 
lanta, 1,000 Negroes ripped up their $2.50 tickets when 
told the front door of the Municipal Auditorium was for 
whites only. Sarah Vaughan vowed she would never go 
South again, but Duke and King Cole were silent. Atlanta 
is sore at both the Auditorium which insisted on Jim 
Crow and the performers. Atlantan who promoted show 
said segregated door set-up was new for the city, hinted 
he would sue. In Birmingham police chief insisted 
whites in units could not play on same stage with 
Negroes. 
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Young Dancer Thrills Paris 


2g | French dance critics are rav- 
ing about the performances of 
Frances Taylor, young Chicago 
ballerina now appearing in Paris 
with the Katherine Dunham 
dance group. Miss Taylor’s con- 
summate skill in dancing Voodoo 
Death has won her favorable 
comparison with Leslie Caron, 








A. outstanding French ballerina 
; now playing the feminine lead in 
LS Carmonce An American in Paris. 
| French newspapers are amazed 
ure to find such mature skill in a 
100 dancer as young as Miss Taylor 
nS } (she is 22). 
sti- ' 
a | “Porgy And Bess” Now Classic 
for Orchestra leader Andre Kos- 
telanetz, after two trips abroad 
this year for concert appear- 
ances, says that Porgy and Bess 
2) has now become a classic abroad. «| 
nt The Gershwin masterpiece is a 
“0 now included in many European 
ive | opera houses as part of their Frances Taylor 
At regular repertoire, Kostelanetz 
wet reports, adding: “I expect to see it in the repertoire of 
— the Metropolitan Opera some time soon.” 
‘ 
Lm Musicians Union Vote Merger 
im Hollywood’s Negro Musicians’ Local 767 may have {| 
Ow launched a trend for other Jim Crow musicians setups in — 
ed the U.S. when it voted to merge with white Local 47 to 
ed eliminate “undemocratic and discriminatory practices.” 
th | If the merger resolution is affirmed at January’s meeting, 


Local 47 will be approached for approval. 
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Billy Williams Quartet Adds Night Club Dates 

The Billy Williams quartet which holds something of a 
record as the most regular-appearing Negro act in tele- 
vision is fast cashing in on its upsurging popularity and 
is now taking on night club and theater dates in addition 
to its regular Saturday night stint on NBC-TV’s “Your 
Show Of Shows.” With a week at New York’s Paramount 
already behind them, the group is set for dates in Wash- 
ington and Buffalo and a swing West after Christmas 
which will take them to Las Vegas for two weeks. Their 
new “Show Of Shows” contract has been extended from 
13 to 39 weeks, topping the 26-week contract of their 
original television appearance. 


“Beulah” Convalescing From Heart Attack 

Hattie McDaniel’s doctor told her to take it easy for a 
month or so after she suffered mild heart attack. She 
was released from Temple Hospital where she was taken 
two months ago in a semi-critical condition. 


Canada Lee Works In ‘Othello’ 


Ex-jockey and prize fighter Canada Lee, who has long 
dreamed of doing a movie version of Othello and who has 
spent several years tramping around Europe trying to 
find an angel, is finally at work on 
his dream. On location in Venice, 
where the original Shakespeare drama 
was set, and at the Cinecitta Studios 
in Rome, the restless, gentle-voiced 
would-be Moor is playing the moving 
lines of the play before cameras. The 
movie with its provocative inter-racial 
theme may have trouble with censors 
in the U.S. but Italian producers fig- 
ure on making money from European 
audiences. An Italian actress, Lea oe Ee 
Padovani, is playing Desdemona and Canada Lee. 
George Jessel’s former wife, Lois Andrews, has a bit part 
in the picture being filmed in color. 
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OVIE OF THE WEEK 
No00000000000000000000000 


The 
Medium 


Mystery, romance, 
fear, grief and trag- 
edy are set to music 
in Transfilm’s mem- 
orable production of 
The Medium, an op- 
era-film which tells 
the tender story of a 
mute gypsy boy’s un- 
wavering love for 
young Monica Flora ; ; 
(Anna Marie Alber- Leo Coleman and sweetheart. 
ghetti), whose moth- 
er pretends to have occult powers. During a seance, Mme. 
Flora (Marie Powers) feels chilling, death-like hands on 
her throat. Convinced the mute gypsy orphan, Toby 
(played by Negro dancer Leo Coleman) is responsible, 
she torments him for a confession, finally in terror drives 
him from her home. The Medium, an art film in which 
all dialogue is sung, is too long-hair for popular consump- 
tion, but will please an appreciative few. Oddity: For the 
first time, audiences see an interracial couple embracing 
passionately on the screen. Outstanding new actor: Leo 
Coleman, who throughout picture delivers telling emo- 
tions without uttering a word. 





Week’s Radio-TV Preview 
Nicholas Brothers on Ed Wynn’s All Star Revue (Satur- 
day, Nov. 10 at 8 p.m. EST) on NBC television. 


Xavier University Choir of New Orleans, La. on Negro 
College Choirs (Sunday, Nov. 11 at 10:30 a.m. EST) on 
ABC radio. 
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As go the women, so go tm 
women flock to the places 
and booking agents agree 10 
the females. 


answer in the remark of ong 
club for the first time: 
“Why he actually goes tofW 





CHARM OF BILLY DANIELS 


pht clubs, runs an old saying in show business, and the 
wsinger Billy Daniels is employed. Night club proprietors 
ent on one obvious fact: Billy Daniels is dynamite among 








BROADWAY COLUMNISTS HELP 


The almighty 
dollar is responsi- 
ble for Daniels’ 
unique favor in 
night clubs, the- 
aters, movies. He 
earns for his em- 
ployers five times 
the $5,000 a week 
he gets. A natural 
culture, the ability 
to use the right 
knife and fork, to 
publicly demean 
Billy keeps himself well-groomed. Wife himself at all 

tours with Billy on long trips. times with a sort 
of continental decor does not completely cloak a power- 
ful masculine lure that sets him apart from all contem- 
porary male singers. He has developed it, fashioned it 
into something he can turn on at will. There is no mis- 
taking his masculinity for it fairly drips from him, but 
he carries this emotional atomic bombshell as naturally 
as a cowboy packs his pistol. 

He has added the expressiveness of hand gestures, 
transforms himself into a dynamic, impressionistic bun- 
dle of nervous musical tension when on a night club 
floor. He seems to direct each subtle whisper of his voice 
to the women listening to him; weaves a spell in which 
the message, though impersonal, seems directed to every 
female ear tuned in on him. 

With his version of Black Magic he actually performs 
all the necromancy called for by the song, and beyond it. 
He tantalizes, teases, yet scorns those listening by the 
very timbre of his tones. 

Race-proud Daniels, who could have been a “white 
man” long ago, started his career in his native Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where he got a job singing with Erskine Haw- 
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kins’ band. He migrated to New York, found the pickings 
slim ($15 a week) in its cellar bistros and juke joints. 
This he augmented with in-between jobs as a sailor, 
added to his stock in trade singing experiences in Suez, 
Milan, Paris and London clubs. When the Negro-owned 
Club Ebony opened on Broadway in 1947, Daniels got his 


* break through his bosom buddy, the late Harlem playboy 


Dick Wells. 

At Ebony, Walter Winchell, Lee Mortimer, Dorothy 
Killgallen heard and started plugging him in their 
columns. There followed work in streamlined East Side 
wine and music rooms. 

With Hollywood and Las Vegas dates that confirmed 
his ability to create thrilling vocal undertones that whis- 
per the call of the sexes, Billy Daniels was in. Today 
he is king in the kingdom he alone created for himself. 










Billy has run of club in spots he plays, here chats with chorines. 
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PRESS DIGEST 


LIFE: “The most beautiful Negro singer to make her mark 
in night clubs since Lena Horne” is Life’s tribute to Dor- 
othy Dandridge, who after 20 years in show business has 
become a torchy singer with a lucrative career ahead in 
movies, television and night clubs. “Too inhibited to give 
strangers sexy looks,” Dorothy now has turned to a hip- 
tossing style under the tutelage of musician-coach Phil 
Moore, who helped Lena to fame. Surprised at upturn 
in her career, Dorothy says: “Somehow, people just seem 
to like to look at me.” 


LOOK: The Rev. Roland T. Heacock, a Negro, was chosen 
as the minister of an all-white Connecticut congregation 
“on the basis of his Christianity, not his color,” Look 
states in an article on the Negro pastor. For the past 
year, the Rev. Heacock has been pastor of the Stafford- 
ville Congregational Church. The photos in the Look 
article show the Rev. Heacock visiting with his parish- 
ioners, officiating at a wedding, joining the choir in 
Sunday-service hymn-singing. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN: Extensive tests prove that American 
Negroes have only one-half as much Rh-negative blood 
as white people. Thus, it is 50 per cent less likely that 
Negro infants will be killed by erythroblastosis fetalis, a 
disease that effects children born to Rh-negative moth- 











ers and Rh-positive fathers. Since the discovery of the 
Rh factor in 1940, tests have proven that Rh-negative 
blood is found in varying degrees according to races. The 
pure American Indian, for instance, has none. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: Africa’s Gold Coast (population: 4 } 
million) is moving toward independence and popular gov- 
ernment at a miraculous rate and without an active in- 
terest in Communism, Cecil Northcott reports. Northcott 
finds little hatred of the white wan there, says the new 
Africanism looks beyond the white man to a destiny which : 
is African only. 
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Two Orderlies Jailed In Theft 

| mark Two St. Louis County Negro orderlies were in county 

o Dor-§ jail accused of stealing $126 from the bodies of two Ft. 
Ss has} Leonard Wood soldiers, victims of a June 30 auto wreck. 
ead inf In jail are: Robert W. Rue, 22, and Richard O. John- 
O gives son, 17. 

a hip- i : 

1 Phill White Man Convicted For Rape 

pturn Wayne Ben Pace, 29, Farmville, Va., white man, was 
seemj convicted in 30 minutes of attempting to rape a Negro 

girl, aged 12. Nine whites, three Negroes were on the jury 


hosen| that recommended he get 18 years in the penitentiary. 


‘ation 
Look) Zoot Suit Forgery 

past Joe E. Brown bought a 
ford-§ zoot suit in a Louisville 
Look§ clothing store, gave tailor 
rish-— Isadore Getzel a $52.31 
ir inf’ payroll check and_ got 
$37.31 change after leav- 
ican ing $15 deposit. When the 
lood check bounced, police ar- 
that rested Brown. In court his 
is. a lawyer challenged identifi- 
py cation, asked tailor to 





ye } measure client (right) and 
tive | See if he matched shop 
The measurements. Brown 


} measured 37 inches in 
‘ chest and shop measure- 
1: 4 ments was 40% _ inches. 
sOV- | Pointed out tailor Getzel: 
| discrepancy was due to 
cott | drape shape Brown or- 
1ew dered. Brown was _ sen- 
ich | tenced to two years in ‘ 
} penitentiary. Forger Brown gets a fit. 
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Nab Doctor As Tax Dodger 


When Dr. Henry M. Collier of Savannah, Ga., filed his 

income tax returns for 1945, 1946 and 1947 he reported an 
income of $5,326 and paid taxes of $198 on that amount. 
T-Men investigating the case found that he had actually 
earn-d $39,933 and owed the government $12,245. Dr. 
-Collier was fined $1,000 for the offense and was placed on 
two years’ probation during which time he will pay all 
back taxes. 


Weary Postman Gets Year in Jail 

John C. Moten, 29, St. Louis letter-carrier, had one fault: 
he got tired too often. Postal inspectors picked up 517 
pieces of mail in two homes in the area where he deliv- 
ered, found that he left the letters at the homes of friends. 
His load “seemed kind of heavy,” he said, and he never got 
around to picking up the letters “until it was too late.” 
He was sentenced to a year and a day in U.S. prison for 
delaying the mail. 


Jitterbug Shot in Dance Routine 

A fast-hoofing Atlanta jitterburg tossed his partner, 
Annie Holt, over his head, a usual routine. But a pistol in 
his pocket went off, wounding her in the stomach. As he 
hot-hoofed it from the armory where the dance was held, 
she was rushed to a Macon hospital, where she will re- 
cover. Her hoofing partner is still hoofing. She didn’t 
know his name. 


Hymn Foils Blackface Bandit 

Clarence Frock, 28, faces charges of being the black- 
faced gunman who tried to hold up a Saturday night 
service of Holiness Christian Church, Pleasant Hill, Md. 
Pastor Paul Hilbert thwarted him by suddenly switching 
the tune of a hymn being sung to one that always closes 
the service. Two churchmen tried to grab the gunman 
who flied. Later, police arrested Frock near his Pleasant 
Hill home, found him to be a parolee from Pennsylvania 
State Prison Farm. 
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> MODERN LIVING © 


PERFUMED SHEETS. Newest hostess fad designed to give 
overnight guests extra pleasure is spraying the bed lin- 
ens with a light cologne or toilet water. Thé fresh frag- 
rance encourages sleep and makes the bed seem even 
more comfortable. The idea is in keeping with latest de- 
signs in bed sheets which are now being shown in gay 
candy-striped and floral patterns. 


SAFETY REFLECTOR. A new 
reflective disc is being 
introduced this month 
as the latest device to 
help reduce the mount- 
ing toll of night-time 
traffic accidents. Called 
the “Safety After Sun- 
set” reflector, it is made 
of plastic-covered re- 
flective sheeting and 
clips onto a lapel, pock- 
et, belt or school bag. 
During the day the re- 
flector, which is only 
three inches in diam- 
eter, can be easily 
Slipped into a purse or 
pocket. Children cross- 
ing streets after dark 
are protected by the re- 
flector (right) which 
gives visible warning to 
approaching motorists. 


HONEY-MUSTARD FOR THE EPICURE. A new combination of honey 
and mustard is now on the market. It is hot, fiery and 
bland, yet honey sweet, with a slight vinegar flavor. Made 
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by Mrs. Jane M. Smith of Fairfield, Connecticut, it can be 
used best with baked ham and cold cuts. Price: About 
40 cents. 


NEW DESIGNS IN CRYSTAL. Homemakers will be interested in 
the Steuben Glass Company’s new creations in crystal 
which include, besides vases, candle holders and talis- 
man bowls, unique table pieces such as an abstract of a 








fish and wave. Priced from $15 to $80, the seven new 
pieces are the work of skilled craftsmen and are ideal 
for modern and contemporary homes. 


APPLES ARE PLENTIFUL. The 
government predicts a 
bumper crop of apples for 
eating and cooking this 
year. There will be ap- 
proximately 122 billion 
bushels available for 
penny-wise shoppers and 
homemakers who will fit 
them into their menus in 
all sorts of ways. The gov- 
ernment is suggesting new 
ideas in apple bread, apple 
cakes and unusual stuffings 
for the holiday birds, along 
with the old standbys of 
apple sauce, baked apple 
and other _ well-known 


apple dishes. Bumper crop of apples. 
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CUSTOM-BUILT TELEVISION. New- 
est home trend is installa- 
tion of custom-built radio 
and television combinations 
which are designed to blend 
in with decorator schemes 
and room furnishings. 
Styled as entertainment 
centers, the custom-built 
installations can be made 
to fit into almost any space 
with novel arrangements 
for storing records, books 
or magazines. Although 





somewhat expensive for the Modern radio-phonograph 

budget-wise (prices begin at $1200), they offer the high- 
est quality merchandise, are a good investment, and- add 
beauty and elegance to any room. Voice and Vision in 
Chicago which specializes in the installations also offers 
free-standing models (above) with prices starting at $625. 





2% ‘ he : : 
Contemporary living room with built-in phonograph-TV set. 
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E] SOCIETY 
ST. LGUIS. The newly-purchased Vagabond Club house — was 
of which local business and professional men are so cha 
proud, will be invaded by some 75 ladies Saturday night, | give 
November 10, when Dr. Parker Word’s wife, Mildred, en- hon 
tertains the members of her bridge club in the beautiful Maj 
new quarters. whi 
dre: 
CHICAGO. Little Jacqueline ulot 
Louis (her daddy is Joe) (rig 
was one of the cute small- Car 
fry who paraded her best cost 
bib and tucker at the Twin- dati 
kies junior fashion show Bal 
(right) at Greater Bethesda tel 
Church Sunday afternoon. Gui 
.. . Proudest man at the as | 
Bachelor and Benedicts cha 
“Aristocrat of Autumn Af- ing 
fairs,” Saturday night, was dor 
T/Sgt. Harry J. Larson, who Sto 
was acclaimed Soldier of util 
the Year (right). Despite gra 
the freezing cold, members Jol 
and guests of the popular B 
and Bs swung out in full LOS 
force to celebrate their 17th An 
annual fall fun-fest held at , Bh 
Parkway ballroom... . Big- 1 sw: 
gest affair of the week . sor 
promises to be the “after- | wh 
concert” reception, Novem- ‘ 
ber 11 at the Parkway Blue * HOL 
Room which Mrs. Robert A. | to 
Cole is giving for promising | Na 
young soprano Mary Fran- sw 
ces Crowley. Receiving th 
guests will be 100 formally wi 





gowned women. Soldier of the Year. 4 
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NEW YORK. One of the sea- 
son’s most glamorous affairs 
was the second annual 
charity benef.t, Bal de Tete, 
given by The Women to 
honor women’s editor Gerri 
Major. The unusual ball, 
which featured fancy head- 
dress ranging from the fab- 
ulous to the fantastic 
(right), was held at the 
Capitol Hotel. . . . Another 
costume affair on the Fall 
datebook is the Story Book 
Ball scheduled at the Ho- 
tel Diplomat November 16. 
Guests will come dressed 
as their favorite story book 
characters at the dance be- 
ing held by the James Wel- Gerri Major at Bal de Tete 
don Johnson Literary Guild 

Story Book Ball. Proceeds will aid the guild in distrib- 
uting books through CARE-UNESCO children’s book pro- 
gram, and to make contributions to Yale’s James Weldon 
Johnson Collection of Letters and Arts. 





LOS ANGELES. Holiday week-end highlight for social-minded 
Angelenos is Alpha Phi Alpha’s glittering Red White 2nd 
Blue Revue and cocktail dance Armistice Day at the 
swank Florentine Gardens. Numerous West Coast per- 
sonalities are offering their talents to the sparkling show, 
which is an annual scholarship fund-raising affair. 


HOUSTON. The campaign for election of a carnival queen 
to reign at the Alpha Phi Alpha carnival scheduled for 
November 16 in Houston’s Polar Wave Ice Palace, is in full 
swing, with clubs and business establishments backing 
their candidates through the sale of tickets to the dance 
which will follow. 
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People Are Talking About... 


>Little Gilene, the baby girl those popular young De- 
troiters, Louis and Gil Edwards, have recently adopted. 
The off-again, on-again wedding of 19-year-old 

*Kaudrey Taborn, daughter of a prominent Cleveland 
realtor, to Philadelphia’s Cpl. Charles Broughton 
which finally took place Nov. 3 at St. Paul AME. 
Church after a hectic time getting a suddenly-can- 
celled furlough extended for the rites. Cpl. Broughton 
will take his bride to Fort Bragg, N.C., where he.ex- 
pects to be stationed for the next few months. They 
will establish permanent residence in Philadelphia. 


sj The John T. Vidals (she’s the former Marie Lyons of 
Baltimore) who have deserted New York City in favor 
of country living. The furrier has purchased a man- 
sion overlooking Long Island Sound in Sea Cliff, L.I., 
and his wife is now knee-deep with W. & J. Sloane 
decorators doing the place over from corner to crevice. 


The touching tribute paid to Mrs. Carrie French by 
‘pioneer Chicagoans when her daughter Mrs. Edna 
French Donovan, entertained at a surprise reception 
on her mother’s 90th birthday. Flowers, telegrams and 
a money-tree were received by the widow of John B. 
French, caterer and Illinois industrial commissioner. 


* >The wonderful below-the-border trip being enjoyed 
“by Betty and Horace Clark of the Clark Hotel in Los 
Angeles. The popular couple are presently in Argen- 
tina, en route to Rio before returning home Decem- 
ber 15. 


«j.The divorce hearing of glamorous Ethel Sissle Gor- 
**don and prominent Attorney Walter Gordon Jr. in Los 
Angeles. Courtship and marriage for the Gordons had 
been as tumultuous as any Hollywood pair. She di- 
vorced ork leader Noble Sissle to wed Gordon. Friends 
think now she may re-wed Sissle. 
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CF] LABOR 


Porter Wins Ford Award 

George D. Lee, a maintenance employe at the St. Louis 
Lincoln-Mercury auto assembly plant, was awarded $694 
as his share of the money saved when the plant used 
his suggestion for cleaning paint-stripping lye baths. If 
other Lincoln-Mercury plants, adopt Lee’s idea his award 
will be proportionately boosted. 


C] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 


Born: 

To Cleveland Councilman 
Jean Capers and her husband, 
Clifford, a son, at Cleveland’s 
Mount Sinai Hospital; birth 
premature. 


Divorced: 

Ivory Watson, once-top tenor 
with Ink Spots, 39, from wife, 
Alma, after 9 years marriage; in 
Detroit; .charge: “I found she 
had gone away, presumably 
with another man,” Watson 
testified. 


Married: 

Jane Bolin (widow of Ralph E. Mizelle), 43, domestic 
relations court judge; and Walter Phillip Offutt, 39, 
clergyman and liaison secretary for NAACP; in New York 
City. 





Jean Capers 


Died: 
Prince Albert Gaines, 86, for 37 years YMCA executive; 
in Jamaica, L. I... . Mrs. Elizabeth Ross Gordon, Grand 


Daughter Ruler of the Daughter Elks; in Washington 
... Dr. H. C. Owen, 60, prominent Detroit physician, of a 
heart attack while watching Illinois-Michigan football 
game on television; in Detroit. 
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Spends 14th Day As “Dead Man” 


Although he is in his 14th day of semi-consciousness 
since his heart stopped beating for four minutes recently, 
Pvt. Theodore McDaniel of Pensacola, Fla., will live, US. 
army doctors say. It was three weeks ago while being 
operated on for a hernia at Fort Eustis, Va., that doctors 
noted McDaniel’s breathing had ceased and his heart 
stopped beating. An incision was made in his chest and 
the surgeon, Lt. Wesley Spich, began massaging the heart 
by hand. A tube inserted into the lung, supplied oxygen. 
Today, McDaniel can recognize voices, determine pain. 


Pakistan Welcomes Negro Surgeon 


Pakistan welcomed Dr. Ulysses G. Grant, senior con- 
sulting surgeon of Chicago’s Provident Hospital, on his 
arrival to lecture at medical colleges and hospitals. Said 
Dawn, a leading newspaper of Karachi: “Dr. Dailey will 
be particularly welcome because he belongs to a race with 
which fhe Pakastini people have inate sympathy.” 


Texas To Care For Negro Mental Cases 

Texas, planning care for feeble-minded Negroes for the 
first time in its history, will turn over an Austin State 
School building to Negro inmates. 


Death Up Among Physicians 


The rigors of medical practice is killing off some of the 
nation’s most prominent physicians. Part of the blame, 
says the National Medical Association’s president, Dr. 
Joseph G. Gathings, can be placed on the “stress and 
strain” of these hectic times. He cited half-dozen medi- 
cal notables who have died recently. 


USC Med School Appoints Negro 

Dr. Laynard Holloman, a specialist in internal medi- 
cine, was appointed to the staff of the University of 
Southern California’s School of Medicine. He is the only 
Negro teacher at a coast medical school. 
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Penicillin Pills Prevent Gonorrhea 

As a result of experiments by Harry Eagle, U. S. Public 
Health Service venereal disease fighter, doctors today are 
ness) able to prescribe an aspirin-sized pill which, when taken 
ntly,} soon enough, will prevent gonorrhea 90 per cent of the 
U.S. time. Previous medicinal methods sought to cure the dis- 
eing § ease. Eagl2 wondered why it couldn’t be prevented, began 
‘tors | experimenting with penicillin pills. Result: it was proven 
eart, that a pill containing 250,000 units of penicillin, when 
and taken within two hours after exposure to the disease, 
eart | would quickly kill off the few microbes passed on by con- 
gen,— tact with a diseased person. 


7 Mrs. Bunche Aids March of Dimes 

Mrs. Ralph Bunche knows the agony of polio because 
her son, Ralph Jr., was once a victim. When five-year-old 
-ON- | Michael Halloran asked her to sign up for the new fund- 
his raising project of the New York March of Dimes, she was 
said quick to comply. Ralph Jr. (below) , now recovered, watch- 
a ing with smiling approval. 
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Mrs. Bunche pushes March of Dimes drive. 


Dr. Andrew McDonald puts patient 
in trance, pulls teeth without pain. 


PAINLESS 
DENTISTRY 
WITH 
HYPNOSIS 


The average person 
dreads the often- 
inescapable, pain- 


dictated session with 
a dentist. Few people 
can summon convinc- 
ing smiles immedi- 
ately following tooth 
extractions. Not so 
with patients of Dr. 
Andrew E. McDonald, 
52-year-old New Or- 
leans dentist. Going 
to him for dental 
work has become an 
adventure. And, a 
smile of amazement 


and gratitude is the | 


frequent reaction to 
the grindings, sur- 
gery, and extractions 
of his tooth repairs. 














What’s Dr. McDenald got that other dentists don’t 
have? The answer is that 10 years ago he discovered 
that hypnotism is an effective substitute for novocain. 
Since then, hundreds of patients have answered the age- 
old, post-extraction question, “Did it hurt?” with the 
reply, “Why, I felt nothing at all!” 

Dr. McDonald’s theory is that fear and pain are sub- 
conscious states of mind, like perception, memory, will, 
and judgment. Since the other states are controllable, 
he reasons, why not fear and pain? 

“Suggestion is the key to this control,” Dr. McDonald 
explains. 

The steps of his hypnotic dentistry, which place the 
normal patient in a trance within 15 minutes, are as 
follows: 

1. The patient is induced to relax. “No one can be 
hypnotized against his will,” Dr. McDonald says. 

2. The patient is induced to take his mind off his sur- 
roundings. Frequently this is achieved by having the 
patient stare at a spot on the ceiling or watch a light 
flicker on and off. 

3. Then, the “Painless Practitioner’ speaks to the 
patient: 

“You are going to have your teeth pulled. You will 








A = . »— 
New patient is registered for Work is done with no anes- 
hypnotic tooth extraction. thetics, minimum of bleeding. 











NO FEAR, NO AGONY, DENTIST CLAIMS 


have no fear. You wili feel no pain. Each time I sug- 
gest sleep to you, you will sleep quickly and deeply. You 
will have no bleeding, no pain, no agony. When you 
awaken, you will feel calm and relaxed.” 

So effective is Dr. McDonald’s method that he some- 
times hypnotizes a patient within 30 seconds. 

Perhaps the supreme test of Dr. McDonald’s method 
was passed when, with 300 delegates to the National 
Dental Association convention at Newark, N. J., looking 
on, he substituted hypnosis for anesthetics and pulled 
eight teeth from a slim, middle-aged Long Island house- 
wife without causing pain or bleeding. 

She reported no pain in her gums, said she felt no pain 
during the extractions and could remember nothing after 
she took her seat in the chair. 

“It’s a miracle!” she concluded. 

Dr. McDonald uses 
hypnotism routinely in 
his yellow-tile clinic 
located in the predomi- 
nantly-white, semi-com- 
mercial Gentilly area of 
New Orleans. Forty per 
cent of his trade is white. 

His accomplishments in 
the field of dental hypno- 
tism have attracted na- 
tion-wide attention. Many 
prominent dentists have 
trekked to his clinic for 
advice. 

Dr. McDonald isn’t a 
man who gives up easily. 
He tried on one patient 














700 times before he suc- 
ceeded in  hypnotizing 


x Leaving dentist’s office, patients 
him! are cheerful rather than glum. 
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CE] SPORTS 


Slater Elected To Grid Hall Of Fame 


Men who played collegi- 
ate football back in the 
20s have repeatedly in- 
sisted down through the 
years that Iowa’s Duke 
Slater was one of the all- 
time great tackles. Their 
claim was validated when 
Slater, now a Chicago 
judge, was elected to the 
Football Hall of Fame at 
Rutgers University. 

Slater was the only Ne- 
gro among 32 players in- 
cluded in the first election. 
The Hall of Fame, a five 
million dollar project, is lo- Duke Slater 
cated at Rutgers because the first collegiate game was 
played there 82 years ago. 


Louis: Will He Quit? Will He Fight? 


Joe Louis is giving his fans and all ringdom the 
“willies.” Will he quit? Will he continue to fight? The 
question still plagued the sports world with Louis giving 
no answer although sports writers quoted him on both 
“yes” and “no” answers. 

National concern over Louis’ welfare pushed Rocky 
Marciano’s victory over the Brown Bomber into the back- 
ground. Louis, seemingly not clear himself as to his 
future, added to the suspense by delaying an announce- 
ment on his plans. After Louis lost to Marciano, fans 
and writers took it for granted that he would quit. But, 
when he announced, “I’m not through, yet; I can fight 





} Charles and Walcott,” things began to happen: 


@ The Illinois State Athletic Commission said it would 


| veto any attempt of Louis to fight in that state and 





Walcott boots 70-yard kickoff in Washington. 


asked the National Boxing Association to issue a nation- 
wide ban. The NBA refused. 

@ The Collector of Internal Revenue for Northern 
Illinois said Louis’ tax difficulties could be compromised, 
if Joe announced his retirement. “You can’t get blood 
out of a turnip,” the collector said. 

@ Louis postponed a scheduled press conference in New 
York, at which time he had promised to make an an- 
nouncement. Instead, he asked the nation to “bear with 
me.” He said he wouldn’t let his fans down. 

@ A Chicago newspaper set up a “Joe Louis Editor” and 
asked fans to let the fighter know if he should continue 
or quit. 

@ Walcott, from Montreal, announced that he will not 
fight Louis again. “If I fought him now,” Walcott said, 
“T’d be afraid to throw real punches at him. I might 
hit him and injure him for life.” 

@ Dr. J. M. Houston, medical examiner for the Illinois 
State Athletic Commission, indicated that Louis may be 
close to critical brain injury and advised him to quit. | 
“One solid punch, even by a rank amateur, could conceiv- | 
ably push him overboard,” the doctor said. 
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Louis pin-pointed his pride when he told Singer Billy 
Eckstine: “It’s tough to retire, when a man older than 
me is champ.” 

Walcott’s efforts to by-pass Former Champion Ezzard 
Charles and fight Rocky Marciano apparently failed. 
Walcott’s manager, Felix Bocchicchio, proposed to Jim 
Norris, head of the International Boxing Club, that Jer- 
sey Joe fight Marciano in February—instead of Charles. 
But, Norris reminded Bocchicchio that Charles had been 
guaranteed a bout. Walcott made news by kicking 70 
yards in a Community Chest benefit game in Washing- 
ton (left). 


Negroes Sit Unsegregated at N.C. Game 

Four Negro students at the University of North Caro- 
lina sat unsegregated as their team played Tennessee. 
Originally assigned to the “Negro section,” the students 
protested. Subsequently, they were given regular stu- 
dents’ tickets. A university official commented after- 
wards: “It did not create the slightest stir.” 


Campanella Most Valuable Player 

Brooklyn Dodgers Catcher Roy Campanella was voted 
most valuable player in the National League for 1951 by 
the Baseball Writers Association. Campanella will be 
awarded the Kenesaw M. Landis plaque. The alert, dur- 
able, 30-year-old player, who began his career at 15 with 
the Baltimore Elite Giants, earned 243 votes to 191 for 
Stan Musial of St. Louis. Monte » . 
Irvin, New York Giants clutch- 
hitting left fielder, was third 
with 166 total votes—but ranked 
second to Campanella in first 
place votes. 

When told about the honor in 
Houston, where he was appear- 
ing with his barnstorming team, N 
Campanella said: “Itisthe finest | 2 ” ’ 


| thing that ever happened to me, ’ oe 


except finding my wife.” Roy Campanella 









Negroes Score in Grid Upsets 
Negroes starred in two sensational football upsets on 
the West Coast. Fullback Luther Keyes 
plunged two yards for UCLA’s first 
score in a 21 to 7 win over California 
at Los Angeles. Sophomore Back Bill 
Anderson scored once as Oregon State 
blasted Washington, 40 to 14. Left 
Halfback Eddie Macon, playing with 
his College of the Pacific mates in un- 
accustomed cold at Milwaukee, helped 
beat Marquette with a touchdown. >. e 
Final score was 39 to 27. “Luther Keyes 


Mays To Be Tested Again 

Alabama Selective Service officials are not convinced 
that Willie Mays, New York Giants center fielder, is with- 
out sufficient aptitude to serve in the armed forces. He 
will be given another test. Mays was classified 4-F after 
failing to pass the draft board’s psychological examina- 
tion. State Selective Service Director J. T. Johnson com- 
mented: “In view of the fact that he was in the upper 
half of his class as a (Fairfield) high school graduate, 
we are asking the Birmingham induction station to set 
a date for a second examination.” 

The Brooklyn Dodgers Don Newcombe also faces pos- 
sible draft. He reported to the Newark (N.J.) induction 
center for examination after the board reclassified New- 
combe from 3A to 1A as a married man with one child. 


Baker, Henry Fight Scheduled 

The two best young Negro heavyweights will meet in a 
10-round bout at New York’s Madison Square Garden 
on November 23. They are Clarence Henry of Los Angeles 
and Bob Baker of Pittsburgh. Henry, conqueror of Jimmy 
Bivins, is a 185-pound converted southpaw who packs a 
kayo punch in either fist. Baker, who averages around 


216 pounds, is noted for his speed of hand and is highly | 


regarded in the East. 
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Morris Brown Wrecks S.C. State, 54-6 

South Carolina State’s Bulldogs were rolling along on 
the high spirits of an undefeated, untied season when 
they ran into an unmerciful gridiron wrecking crew 
from Morris Brown. Result: New Coach Larry Simmons’ 
boys were ground under, 54 to 6. It was Morris Brown’s 
sixth consecutive win of the season. In other games: 
Undefeated North Carolina College whitewashed Johnson 
C. Smith, 33 to 0, while Prairie View kept its record clean, 
33 to 6 over Texas College. Central State (Wilberforce) 
added to Morgan Coach Eddie Hurt’s woes by slamming 
the Bears, 35 to 7. Seldom since Hurt took over the Bal- 
timore school’s coaching reins in 1931 has Morgan been 
so inept in football. Howard and Hampton revived an 
old series, with Howard edging up-and-down Hampton, 
7 to 0. 


Tunnell Returns Kickoff 100 Yards 


f Three Negro 
backs, all gifted by 
a touch of Mer- 
cury, have put the 
foot back into pro 
football. In three 
plays, they ran 248 
yards to score = 
Emlen Tunnell ae — Buddy Young 
fensive ace of the New York Giants who has turned to 
wild running in recent games, returned a New York Yan- 
kees kickoff 100 yards at the Polo Grounds. Less than 20 
seconds later, the Yanks’ Buddy Young returned a 
Giants’ kickoff 90 yards. The Giants won, 37 to 31. At 
Los Angeles, Joe Perry took a handoff from San Fran- 
cisco 49ers Quarterback Y. A. Tittle and sped 58 yards. 
Los Angeles won, 23 to 13. Left Halfback George Talia- 
ferro and Right Halfback Sherman Howard also scored 
for the Yankees. 
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BOOK } 
OF THE NO GREEN PASTURES 
WEEK j By Roi Ottley 


(1) Hundreds of Negroes have headed for Europe in post- 





war years—some for a quickie look-see, others for per- 
manent residence but all with the general idea that 
the Continent was a mecca of freedom for colored 
peoples. As tourists flush with dollars, most found 
what they were looking for—a breath of free and fresh 
air where they could genuinely feel no racial bars or 
restrictions. But unfortunately like typical! tourists, 
they observed little more than their 
own little world of pleasure. Most vir- 
tually ignored the few native Negroes 
of France, England and Germany and 
got little chance to see how these 
countries treat their “own” Negroes. 

Keen observer Roi Ottley, author of 
two previous books on race relations, 
did not overlook the local Negro “na- 
tives” during two years abroad and in 

- his new book, No Green Pastures 
Roi Ottley (Scribner’s $3) reports an entirely dif- 
ferent picture than that brought back by most colored 
visitors. He found no mecca but rather a series of 
little Harlems in Britain, social castigation in France 
and various other forms of racial discrimination in 
other countries. Among his conclusions: 


The British are the worst as well as most hypocritic 
in their bias towards Negroes. Their approach to most 
“coloureds” is similar to their disdain towards co- 
lonials. 

Supposed French belief in racial equality is often a 
mockery. Much of the French affinity to Negroes is 
part of their admiration of the “exotic.” 


Even the new Jewish nation of Israel has racial bias 
—discriminating against dark-skinned Jews. 
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GH BOOKS 
Novel About Navy Riot 


Richard Durham has completed a novel about the Port 
Chicago navy riot of World War II. The Chicago radio 
writer, formerly with the Chicago Defender, will prob- 
ably have the book published by Julian Messner. 


Playwriting Contest On Phillis Wheatley 

A national playwriting contest is being sponsored by 
the National Phillis Wheatley Foundation whose head- 
quarters are in Cleveland. Prizes totaling $1,000 are be- 
ing offered for the best plays which relate to some aspect 
of Phillis Wheatley’s accomplishments. 


CE] JOURNALISM 


Ex-Grid Star Now Sports Writer 


Bob Teague, former football star at the University of 
Wisconsin, is working as a staff sports writer for the 
Milwaukee Journal. Teague’s regular “beat’’ includes 
high school and college football, basketball, wrestling, 
and turns on the sports desk. Only other Negro working 
as a sports writer for a white daily is Wendell Smith of 
the Chicago Herald-American. 


Memphis Paper “Regrets The Error” 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal last week 
made an almost unpardonable error for a Southern news- 
paper: it reported that a Negro would address a white 
group. Said the Appeal in a retraction: “Dr. J. E. Walker, 
Negro candidate for the City Board of Education, con- 
tinued his campaign Sunday with a talk at Mallory 
Heights Civic Club (Negro). The Commercial Appeal in- 
correctly reported Sunday morning that he would speak 
at Mallory Heights Civic Club, which is white. The Com- 
mercial Appeal regrets the error.” 
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M2343 TRAG- 
sea Epy OF 
THE WEEK. Ordi- 
narily, Mrs. James 
Ward of East St. 
Louis, Ill., would 
have been glad- 
dened by the news | 
that her 19-year- © " 

old twins were Cpl. Joseph Ward 

coming home together from the Korean war. 

G if 
home to be buried. And twin brother John was coming _ 
home at the same time—bringing his brother’s body wit pyiid 
him on rotation furlough. Strangely, both were injured jance 
by the same shell last winter. On recovery, Joseph wen§ oycit; 
back to the front and was killed in action. 


AS 2S “4 LETTER OF THE WEEK. An Arkansas woma 
has discovered that everything cannot be p 
chased with money. Perhaps discouraged by failure ay 
certain politicians to keep campaign promises, she sen 
a letter to the county clerk at Wichita Falls, Texas. 
said: “Please send me a dollar’s worth of civil rights/; 
She enclosed a dollar bill. : 


25 25 25 MARKSMAN OF THE WEEK. Charles Hick§ 

Chicago belt-maker, has been blind since af 
accident 14 years ago. When he appeared in cout 
charged with shooting a man during an argument, the 
judge asked: “How did you know where to shoot?” Re- 
plied Hicks: “I knew where he was by the shuffle of his 
big feet and the noise of his big mouth.” The judge said,} 
“Oh!” and put Hicks on two years probation. 
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3% 323% MATL ORDER OF THE 
wide de Week. The letter to 
the St. Louis mail order house 
tincluded an outline of a pair of 
feet and asked for some “cowboy 
Mtype strollers with silver-toned 
buckles,” and a pair of black 
= wing-tipped dress shoes. The size 
fiturned out to be 7144C and the 
“return address was Ethiopia’s 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Addis 
"}Ababa, long-time admirer of U.S. : 

shoes. Price for the shoes: $50.44. Haile Selassie 





> 
Vard BS 5S 2S BIRTH OF THE WEEK. The stork was in a 
t hurry, but New Yorker Mrs. Faustina Diaz, 30, 
steadi had not prepared for his arrival by registering in a ma- 
mingternity ward. The stork could not be stalled. Result: 
= Mrs. Diaz gave birth to a boy in the lobby of a swank 
_Wlt@ building. The doorman called police who rushed ambu- 
JUre@ lance and Dr. Edwin Campbell (below), who quieted the 
wenfexcited mother with an injection. 














Negro Cardinal Hinted 


An African Negro may become a Cardinal in the Catho- 
lic Church, it was rumored in the Vatican. A consistory, 





where Cardinals are named, is expected to be called with- 
in the next two months. Africa, with 10 million Negn 
Catholics, may then get its first Cardinal, it was reported, 


Presbyterians Seek Negro Members 

Southern Presbyterians have launched a large-scale 
membership drive aimed at Negroes and plan to earmark 
$1,500,000 for Negro schools and churches. One million 
dollars will go to Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala. and 
$500,000 will go for new churches, Vernon Broyles of the 
Presbyterian board told a laymen’s conference in 
Nashville. He said half of the south’s 10 million Negroes 
do not belong to any church. 


Bishop Wright Sues Elders 


Presiding Arkansas-Oklahoma AME Church distric 
pastors seeking to oust Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., from h 
district, are targets of his $13,000 slander suit in Littl 
Rock’s Pulaski Chancery court. Bishop Wright wa 
charged with misconduct and mishandling of funds. 


Gets Mission in Borneo 


The first American Negro Methodist missionary ever 
assigned to work in Borneo, Thomas A. Harris, of Gaines 
ville, FJa., arrived in Singapore on his way to his post. 


Churchmen On Foreign Tour 


To observe results of 50 years of mission work in Libe- 
ria, 22 Baptist churchmen left on a tour which will in- 
clude the African republic and several European coun- 
tries. Headed by Dr. W. C. Somerville of Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary of the Lott Carey Baptist For- 
eign Mission Convention, the religious leaders, who come 
from six states, will dedicate buildings erected by the 
convention at a cost of more than $100,000. 
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CF] MR. AND MRS. 


New Foolproof Contraceptive Found 
An entirely new contraceptive which may safely halt 








early pregnancies is now in view, according to a paper 
by Dr. Eli D. Goldsmith. The secret chemical contracep- 
tive (it hasn’t been tried on humans) has successfully 
halted pregnancies in rats. 


Shoots Wife, Kills Self 

Lloyd Combs made two trips from Brooklyn to Atlanta 
in an attempt to make up with his estranged wife. Sens- 
ing failure on third trip, Combs took out a revolver, shot 
his wife and then pumped two bullets into his own body. 
Mrs. Leila B. Combs is in critical condition and Combs 
is dead. 


Gay Affair Names “Queen” 
“Gayest” Halloween Ball 
in the country was the an- 
nual masquerade given by 
the Finnie’s Club at Chica- 
go’s Pershing Hotel. More 
than 2,000 masqueraders 
and spectators jammed the 
hall and another 500 could 
not get into the affair 
which featured a fashion 
show in which all models 
were female impersonators. 
Parading gayly down the 
runway, about 50 imper- 
sonators vied for crown of 
Academy Award winner 
and five gold cups. Among 
the contestants were two 
“Josephine Bakers” (com- 
plete with horse’s tail hair- : 
do’s”), a couple of “Mae rt d 
Wests” and several movie Female impersonator. 








stars including “Lena Horne” and “Rosalind Russell,” 
White impersonators equaled the Negro ones and the 


with irridescent beads. 
mond necklace, a tiny hat upon which was perched 
white dove and was topped off with a silver blue min 


ion show included Southside Chicago fashion and beauty 
experts and two department store buyers. 





Billie Sizclair crowned “Queen of Queens” MC Eddie Plique. 
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issell"Mixes Own Rx For Ailing Wife 
id thel After Marvin Lucear had spent a considerable amount 
tf, Whoiof money on medicine which failed to help his ailing wife, 
orateiiocie Mae, who remained ill and unable to have children, 
a dia-fhe added a touch of arsenic to the prescription doctors 
hed afhad given her. After a few doses Mrs. Lucear died. An au- 
nkopsy, to which Lucear consented, showed the Cleveland 
le waslwoman had traces of arsenic in her body. In confessing 
fash-to the crime, Lucear told police that his wife’s relatives 
eautyf‘simply nagged me to death.” 


Wife Says Late Husband Lied About Wealth 


When Maude C. Matthews agreed to divorce her hus- 
band in December, 1942, she signed away all her rights 
in her husband’s estate for a $2,850 settlement. Today 
Mrs. Matthews has filed an action in Supreme Court for 
$100,000 against the estate of Henry C. Matthews (he died 
in 1949) charging that Matthews lied to her about his 
assets when he persuaded her to sign away all rights for 
such a small sum. She now claims her husband had prop- 
erties and business interests in excess of $200,000. 


Weekends Away From Home Bring Divorce 


A Cleveland wife who charges that her husband, sau- 
sage maker, Leroy Crayton, spent every weekend for six 
months away from home and also ordered her from the 
bedroom they had shared for 20 years was granted $75 
weekly temporary alimony and $50 monthly for support 
of their child. 





Mississippi Allows Sex In Prison 
Only U.S. penal institution permitting “conjugal 
visiting” is Mississippi’s State Penitentiary at 
Parchman, where a number of small shacks behind 
the cell blocks are used for prisoners to meet pri- 
vately with their wives or husbands. Inmates are 
permitted one hour with wife or husband. Super- 
intendent M. E. Wiggins said Negro prisoners are 
entitled to the same privilege as whites. 


























JET FORECAST: 


General’s Memoirs. Retired General B. O. Davis, 
Sr., only Negro ever to reach general’s status in the 
U. S. Army, will try to sell his memoirs to a New 
York publisher. 


Tourist Bait: Martinique will have a big exposition 
next year in an effort to cash in on the tourist trade 
in the West Indies. 


Brewe fiayers. Despite his onetime opposition to 
Negroes in big leagues, new St. Louis Browns man- 
ager Rogers Hornsby will have more Negroes on his 
teain inside two seasons than any other major league 
club. One of first additions will be Seattle’s Jim 
Rivera, most valuable Pacific Coast League player. 


New Migration. A boom in defense jobs in 195 
will bring a new wave of Negro migrants out o 
Dixie rural areas into urban areas. Most will stic 
to Southern cities rather than move North. 


Taft Backers. A handful of Republican machine 
men will make public endorsements of Senator Taft 
for President in coming weeks, hoping early to get 
on what they believe to be a bandwagon. By such 
endorsements they figure to have an “in” on Negro 
spoils. 


Night Club Star. Pushed by Decca Records, at- 
tractive Tamara Hayes will rise fast as a night club 
star in coming months. She is already recognized by 
disc jockeys as one of the freshest voices on wax. 
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JE 7 readers say: 


DIZZY GILLESPIE, high-priest of mod- 
ern jazz: “It’s wonderful. The latest and 
the greatest sound in publishing. I’m 
for it.” 





saae 
JOSEPH SEMPER, housing analyst, Chicago: “Found more 
detail in Negro stories than seen in general press. I liked and 
enjoyed it. It’s just the right size—it hits the spot.” 


FRANKIE DEE, well-known midget sales ace: “Jet is it! Just 


proves good things can come in midget packages.” 
eeee 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
WITH HYPNOSIS 

By using hypnosis to 
put patients in trance 
during dental operation, 
Dr. Andrew McDonald of 
New Orleans makes ex- 
tractions without pain or 
loss of blood. He is only 
Negro using such meth- 
ods, has authored his 
own book on the tech- 
nique. (See ‘“Mediciné” ) 








